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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


The meeting of ministers and elders held 
on Seventh-day, 21st of Fifth mo., was smaller 
than usual. 

The absence of those who had for so many 
years been diligent in attendance and service, 
now removed by death, was feelingly alluded 
to, and the inquiry arose Who are to fill their 
places—where are they who shall “come up 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty?” 
The thought was presented that it is necessary 
for the growth of the Church that there shall 
be a living eldership, as well as a living min- 
istry, in accordance with the declaration “ He 
that reapeth, receiveth wages and gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal, that both he that sow- 
eth and he that reapeth may rejoice together.” 
There is as much need of the wise reaping 
and preserving of the ripened ‘harvest, at the 
proper season, for the strengthening and the 
sustenance of the Church and for the contin- 
uance of fruitage, as there is of the planting 
and cultivation thereof. 

We were reminded that, while we might 
earnestly desire the best gifts, we should re- 
cognize the truth that there are diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit, and for the growth 
of the Church it is necessary that every gift 
shall be exercised, and the proper fostering 
and encouragement of these is the duty of a 
living eldership. 

A warm welcome was extended to the 
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Friends in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings. 

On First-day, meetings were held morning 
and afternoon at the Fifteenth Street Meet- 
ing-house. The small attendance in the min- 
isters’ galleries, especially on the men’s side, 
was subject of remark. It was thought the 
meetings were satisfactory. At Twenty-sev- 
enth street, the attendance was about as usual. 
The First-day school held before the Meeting 
was in session. Many children and youn 
people are drawn together at this place, an 
an adult class gathers in the older Friends 
who come early to participate in the exercise. 
The School and the Meeting appear to be 
closely united. 

Meetings were held morning and evening, 
and at both the spoken word was close and 
searching. 

A children’s meeting, held in the afternoon, 
was composed of the Twenty-seventh Street 
School and a few scholars representing Brook- 
lyn and other schools more distant. 

The Meeting at Brooklyn was said to be 
one of unusual interest, with a very good at- 
tendance of Friends and others. 

MEN’S MEETING. 

On Second-day morning, the business of 
the Yearly Meeting was entered upon with a 
moderate attendance. Reports from all the 
Quarterly Meetings were received. Minutes 
for women Friends in attendance from other 
Yearly Meetings were read. 
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Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings-with | visit, in a spirit of love, the subordinate 


which correspondence is held were on the ta- 
ble. Those from Philadelphia, Baltimore 
aud Genesee were read and acknowledged to 
be of more than usual interest. The con- 
cerns embraced therein and the expressions 
of unity and fellowship awakened thankful- 
ness that there are yet living issues upon 
which our Meetings can codperate. A com- 
mittee to essay replies to the epistles was ap- 
pointed. 

A request from the First-day School Asso- 
ciation of New York, for the grant of Fourth- 
day afternoon to hold a meeting of that body, 
was read and favorably considered and re- 
ferred to the women’s meeting. 

A proposition from Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting, in reference to statistics of mem- 
bership, was read and referred to a joint com- 
mittee if women’s meeting concur. 

At the afternoon session, the representatives 
reported Robert 8. Haviland and William S. 
Willets for clerks, who were united with. 

A communication from Samuel Willets, 
relative to money which he holds in trust for 
Troy Preparative Meeting, was read and re- 
ferred to the Representative Committee. 

A communication from women’s meeting, 
requesting the reconsideration of the grant of 
the Fourth-day afternoon session to the First- 
day School Association, was read. Much 
sympathy and interest were expressed for 
the Association and the labors of those en- 
gaged therein, but it was concluded to accede 
to the judgment of women’s meeting. 

Third-day morning, a visit was paid to the 
meeting by Elizabeth Thistlethwaite. Her 
exercise was acknowledged to be deep and 
earnest. The state of the Society, as indi- 
cated by the answers to the First, Second and 
Third Queries, was considered. The remarks 
called forth were weighty, and the meeting 
was brought under a searching inquiry into 
the several subjects that claimed attention, 
particularly that in regard to the attendance 
of meetings. The afternoon session was oc- 
cupied in the consideration of the Fourth, 
Fitth and Sixth Queries. Some deficiencies 
were acknowledged, and in a few cases care 
had been extended. The Queries in regard 
to temperance and an hireling ministry were 
discussed in a broad and comprehensive man- 
ner, evincing a spirit of Christian forbearance 
and love, while urging the maintenance of 
our testimonies as essential to the best welfare 
of the Society. 

A letter, received since the meeting closed, 
gives the paragraph that follows: 

“ Fifth-day evening. Our Yearly Meeting 
closed very satisfactorily about noon to-day. 
One of the last concerns before the meeting 
was the appointment of a large committee to 


Meetings of the Yearly Meeting.” 
WOMEN’S MEETING. 

On Second-day morning (Fifth mo. 23d), 
at the usual hour, the business of the Yearly 
Meeting was entered upon. Ann Packer ex- 
pressed gratitude for the privilege of again 
assembling, and a concern that all who were 
then gathered might wait upon the Lord and 
renew their strength. Supplication was of- 
fered that each one might receive Divine aid 
to perform whatever service the Master calls 


r. 

On calling the names of the representa- 
tives, all were present but seven. 

Minutes for Friends in attendance from 
other Yearly Meetings were read, viz., for 
Ann Packer and her companions from Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting, and Elizabeth M. Mat- 
thews and companion from Baltimore Year- 
ly Meeting. Words of welcome were extended 
to these, as well as to Deborah F. Wharton 
and other visitors who were present without 
minutes. 

Epistles from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Genesee Yearly Meetings were read. A 
deep and tender feeling overspread the meet- 
ing as these sisterly greetings were listened to. 

The various subjects introduced drew forth, 
from many who were touched by them, words 
of unity and exercise that they be earnestly 
heeded, especially the counsel in regard to 
the attendance of religious meetings, that we 
“put ourselves in the way of good.” Moth- 
ers were exhorted not to feel excused from 
their duty because the First-day School had 
undertaken to influence their children in all 
good and kindly ways, as their work in this 
direction could never be delegated to another. 
The school should help, not supersede, the 
parental effort. 

The report from Purchase Quarterly Meet- 
ing introduced a proposition to take the 
census of the Yearly Meeting, which was 
considered and a committee appointed to 
unite with men Friends in relation thereto. 

A report of the school at Chappaqua was 
read, showing that institution to be in a 
flourishing condition. A communication 
from the First-day School Association was 
read, asking the Yearly Meeting to allow that 
body the afternoon of Fourth-day to hold 
a meeting. Much unity was at first ex- 
pressed, but on after-consideration it was con- 
cluded that to grant the request would make 
the time too short to properly attend to the 
business of the Yearly Meeting, many 
Friends, who live remote, having made ar- 
rangements to return that would interfere 
with their remaining if the meeting were pro- 
longed. There was much kindly expression 
towards the First-day School and general 
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unity on the part of those engaged in the 
work with the decision of the Meeting. 

In the afternoon, the representatives re- 
ported the same clerks, to serve the ensuing 
year, who were united with. 

The epistles from Illinois and Indiana were 
read at this session. Both were interesting 
and instructive and met grateful response 
from hearts touched by their words of cheer 
and sympathy. 

Committees were appointed and the usual 
routine business of the day attended to. 

The whole day’s proceedings were of unu- 
sual depth and fullness of spiritual power. 
The exercises were pertinent and suggestive. 


It was very encouraging to hear the voices of 


the younger members, and to observe among 
them many mothers with their little children. 
There is hope for the future of our Society 
when we see the children trained to love its 
meetings. From their ranks must come the 
judges and counselors upon whose shoulders 
the burthens and responsibilities of coming 
years are to rest. 

The Representative Committee met at the 
close of the afternoon session, and an interest- 
ing meeting of the First-day School Associa- 
tion was held in the evening. The large at- 
tendance gave evidence of increasing interest 
in this branch of Christian service. 

Third-day morning, the answers to the 
‘Queries were considered. In reviewing the 
state of the Society, a concern was early ex- 
pressed that each one might inquire “ Where- 
in am I deficient?” The young women were 
exhorted to heed the call which is extended 
to them to-day and not turn away from its 
requirings. If the love of Christ were ae 
us and a desire prevailed for the spiritua 
good of others, there would not be the lack 
we now see in the attendance of religious 
meetings. A simple love for one another is 
not enough, we must have the deeper feeling 
of love for our Divine Master constraining 
us. 
In considering the Third Query, it was said 
that truth in all cases leads into simplicity. 
If we have what is needful and are satisfied 
with it, we will be preserved in the simplicity 
of our profession. 

Let us remember that we require to have 
communion with God, that He created us 
only a little lower than the angels and we 
may know of a partaking of the bread of 
life. A young mother (with her little daugh- 
ters sitting beside her) said “This is one of 
the most important of the Queries, and it is 
our duty to train our little children in sim- 
plicity if we hope to see them preserved from 
the temptations that surround them in their 
after life.” 

D. F. Wharton said: “Our Queries are all 
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beautiful and comprehensive, and if lived up 
to would make us good citizens as well as 
good Christians.” A very close exercise fol- 
lowed on tale-bearing and detraction. In 
regard to the attendance of meetings, it was 
said “if we love one another as becomes our 
holy profession, we will be drawn together in 
our religious meetings, not for what we shall 
hear, but because of the love we bear each 
other.” 

Some deficiencies were reported in regard 
to the testimony in favor of a free Gospel 
ministry and the attending of places of 
amusement of a hurtful character. 

A living concern was expressed that if all 
these Queries were regarded in our little 
meetings at home, there would not be the de- 
ficiencies to be reported when we come to- 
gether in our annual gathering. 

Eight schools are reported within the lim- 
its of the Yearly Meeting, one of which is 
under the care of individuals. 

Fourth-day morning, public meetings were 
held in New York and Brooklyn. 

Afternoon, Isaac Hicks, of Wenhewy; vis- 
ited the meeting and exhorted Friends to an 
increased faithfulness in the performance of 
their duties, for as they are willing to do 
what is required of them they will find One 
who will reward their labors and be a Com- 
forter in time of trouble. Men and women 
Friends met in joint session to consider the 
report of the Representative Committee. A 
letter was read which had been received from 
the Representative Committee of Baltimore, 
in which they informed us that they had con- 
cluded to join with the Representative Com- 
mittees of other Yearly Meetings for the 
purpose of humanitarian work outside of 
the Society. The committee felt that they 
could do nothing in that direction without 
the sanction of the meeting. After much 
discussion it was decided not to take any ac- 
tion in the matter. The committee appointed 
to consider the proposition from Faedene 
Quarterly Meeting reported that they be- 
lieved, in adopting it, the Yearly Meeting 
would have a more accurate knowledge of 
the condition of its subordinate meetings 
and be benefitted thereby. The plan proposed 
is as follows: That the Quarterly Mestings 
forward each year statistics upon the follow- 
ing subjects : 

1st. ‘The number of families in each Par- 
ticular Meeting. 

2d. The number of parts of families in 
each Particular Meeting. 

3d. The whole number of members of 
each meeting. 

4th. The number under twenty-one years 
of age. 

5th. How many members, whose names 
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are on the registry, reside beyond the limits | MEMORIAL OF ELIZABETH T. ANDREWS, IS- 


of the Monthly Meeting. 

6th. The number of. children attending 
Friends’ schools. 

7th. The usual attendance of meetings on 
First-day. 

8th. The usual attendance on week-days. 

9th. The additions to membership by births, 

uests and certificates. 

10th. The losses by deaths, disownments, 
removals and resignations. 

A memoir, from Purchase Quarterly Meet- 
ing, respecting David H. Barnes was read 
and listened to with much interest. 

Fifth-day morning, the minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. Eliza- 
beth Thistlethwaite appeared in supplication. 
The Temperance Committee reported that 
they had distributed such books as they 
thought would be beneficial in spreading a 
knowledge of the increasing and evil effects of 
intemperance. They have also held several 
meetings in different parts of the Yearly 
Meeting during the year, and awakened an 
interest in this important subject, against 
which the precedents and testimonies of this 
Society call upon its members to labor. The 
report was approved and the committee con- 
tinued. 


Ann Packer urged us to be more concerned 
to attend all our meetings for religious wor- 
ship. If each one felt that the maintenance 
of the meeting ‘depended upon her faithful- 
ness, and would be careful that no trifling 
matter deterred her from attending, there 
would be no cause for mourning over the 
smallness of our gatherings. 

The report of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs was read and approved. 

Deborah F. Wharton made some interest- 
_ ing remarks upon the work of the Society 
among this people. The epistles, which had 
been prepared by the committee to answer 
those received by us, were read, approved 
and directed to be signed by the clerks and 


forwarded to the Yearly Meetings to which | T 


they were addressed. Men Friends informed 
the meeting that they thought it would be a 
benefit to the Society if a committee were 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting to visit the 
subordinate meetings. This was united with 
by the meeting and a committee appointed. 

Rachel Tilton said she had been much 
impressed by seeing so many mothers with 
their children at their sides, and urged them 
to a watchful care over them. 

Ann Packer appeared in supplication. It 
was thought best to close the sessions of the 
Yearly Meeting at this time. 

A committee was appointed to attend to the 
printing. After an impressive silence, the 
meeting adjourned. 





SUED BY PILES GROVE MONTHLY MEETING, 
N. J. READ IN THE LATE PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING. 

As the memory of those who have en- 
deavored to labor as the servants of God is 
always precious, and that their services should 
not be lost, but gathered up for. edification, 
we feel drawn to offer this memorial of our 
dear departed Friend Elizabeth T. Andrews. 

She was the daughter of Reuben and Han- 
nah Hilliard, and was born the 14th day of 
Second month, 1806. Her father died when 
she was but six years of age, and she having 
to be separated from her mother, lost the care 
of her earthly parents, but was not forsaken 
by her Heavenly Father, in whose Divine 
Power her faith failed not, and trusting 
therein she was enabled to pursue her way, 
giving evidence that she realized the blessing 
promised for those who “Seek first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness, and all 
things needful shall be added thereto.” 

In perusing the journal which she left, we 
find that very early she was visited by the 
overshadowing of Divine love, and experi- 
enced many deep baptisms and trials in after 
life. 

She also expressed a wish that she might 
leave some record for the benefit of her own 
children and the youth at large, and for 
the encouragement of all who may be of the 
tried and tribulated travelers Zionward. 

The gifts of the Holy Spirit shone through 
this beloved Friend with much brightness, 
being accompanied by deep humility and an 
abiding sense of her dependence on the pre- 
serving, guiding power of her Heavenly 
Father. He saw meet to train and discipline 
her spirit through much tribulation, and she 
meekly bowed under the chastising rod, and 
by its holy influence was made willing to 
deny herself, patiently to encounter many dif- 
ficulties, and cheerfully to dedicate her time 
and strength to serve her Divine Master and 
eacher. 

In the 23d year of her age she was mar- 
ried to James Andrews, of Fairfield, Cum- 
berland county, N.J. The attendance of 
her meeting twice a week, which she had for 
a long time felt to be a duty, was now ac- 
complished through many difficulties. Their 
home being an isolated place, with the Co- 
hansey Creek separating them from Friends’ 
meeting, she had to be rowed in an open boat 
a considerable distance, frequently through 
inclement weather, and sometimes having to 
walk the distance of nearly two miles after- 
wards. , 

But through all these trials and difficulties 
she had strength and encouragement given 
her not only to be regular in the attendance 
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-and all His paths are paths of peace.” Dur- 


-and resigned, and she often gave utterance to 


-est prayer that she might abide in patience 


deased. 


the 74th year of her age. 


seometh into the world;” and, as she advised 
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of meetings, but for the preservation of her 
— life. She was made willing to offer 
these few words in her own meeting held on 
First-day at Greenwich, being then in her 
24th year: “Why stand ye here all the day 
idle because no man hath hired you? Go ye 
forth and labor in my vineyard, and what- 
soever is right that shall ye receive, for the 
harvest is plenteous, and faithful laborers 
are few.” By this act of obedience she re- 
ceived great peace of mind, and in aftertime 
became an approved minister, and was en- 
abled to stand for the Truth as it was in 
Jesus, and as it is in all those who are faith- 
ful to its requirings, whether in the great or 
in the small. Her continued faithfulness in 
the cause of Truth on several occasions led 
her to ask for minutes to visit other meetings 
in Gospel love, which always seemed to be 
attended with satisfaction to herself and to 
Friends. Although many times performed 
under very trying circumstances, yet through 
Divine assistance she was enabled to accom- 
plish her Master’s will, frequently being 
found visiting the poor, sick aa afflicted and 
those that were in prison. Her communica- 
tions were of a practical kind, calling us to 
‘lives of purity and righteousness, and ex- 
horting us to “so live before men that they, 
seeing our good works, may glorify our Father 
in Heaven.” She was often led to hand out 
of her Father’s good treasure, to the comfort 
and consolation of many a troubled and bur- 
dened spirit, speaking frequently to the con- 
‘dition of those about her, and often pleading 
with us to follow Christ, bearing the testi- 
mony that He was not an hard Master, but 
tnat “all His ways are ways of pleasantness, 


ang her last illness her mind was clear, calm 


the kind feelings of her heart towards those 
around her. She felt that her work was fin- 
ished and that she was ready to be taken 
home, frequently uttering these words: “How 
long, O Lord, how long?” It was her earn- 


until the time should come for her to be re- 


On the 7th of Second month, 1880, after 
bidding the family an affectionate farewell, 
she said, “I am waiting, waiting. I feel 
ready; nothing in the way when He chooses 
to take me,” and soon after passed away, in 


Long and lovingly will she be remembered, 
and may we who survive her be enabled to 
walk by the same rule so earnestly recom- 
mended by her, and “mind the light, the 
true light, which lighteth every man that 


us, to held fast to the profession of our faith 
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without wavering, that we, too, may be en- 
abled to sit at the Master’s feet. 


A pillar has been removed. Well may the 


inquiry be, From whence can the vacancy be 
supplied? Bens. G. Fou.ke, 


PHEBE W. FoutLkeE, 
Clerks of the Yearly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“4 REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM.” 
It is pleasant, and not without a certain 


value to us, to hear ourselves kindly spoken 
of by critics in the great world outside our 
own communion ; and we confess to a good de- 
gree of satisfaction in reading the remarks of 


the writer in “ The Contributors’ Club ” of the 
Atlantic Monthly for Third month of this year 
upon a revival of Quakerism. 

“Quakers,” he declares, “represent the most 
respectable social development we have in this 
democratic country.” But he laments the for- 
malism into which we have fallen in conse- 
quence of doing the same thing over and over 
again, year by year, with the grave regular- 
ity that comports with profoundest dignity, 
and asks, “ What is the result of this wide- 
spread deadness and formality of a society 
who have so often made for righteousness?” 
“The elements of good in the Society, its 
spirituality, practical morality, and unselfish 
simplicity, are tending to renew its life almost 
in spite of itself,’ he answers to his own in- 
quiry. Then, too, he sees new life springing 
from increased Bible study and Sunday 
School effort, and adds: “The inspiration to 
follow the leadings of the Divine Light was 
an inheritance that, combined with a noble 
intellectual seriousness and desire to do what- 
ever would make for righteousness, was sure 
to lift them out of the slough of deadening 
formality when they once realized the neces- 
sity for change. Friends may have been 
helped more and more, doubtless, by the 
growing spirituality of the age. Yet their 
rich funds of homely virtues and healthful 
home life have, I believe, next to the in- 
creased study of the Bible, done most to re- 
new their religious life. And to appreciate 
how this religious life has been renewed re- 
quires only a visit to one of the general meet- 
ings, where the single thought seems to be to 
secure the illumination of Divine Light. If 
less is said sometimes about the leading of 
the Inner Light, the feeling is none the less 
present in like degree as of old. Conduct of 
life as taught by the Bible, simple, active 
Christianity, with little doctrinal discourse, 
forms the body of the preaching. aan 
It would be hard, indeed, to instance a revi- 


val of religion anywhere more devoid of cant, 


hypocrisy and self-seeking; more sober, devout 
and reverential.” 
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It is possible this Friendly critic alludes 
more especially to the Friends of the (so- 
called) Orthodox branch, and we would not 
willingly appropriate that which is not in- 
tended for us. Yet it cannot be amiss to 
pause and consider carefully whether, indeed, 
our body is unitedly concerned “to do that 
which makes for righteousness”—whether 
the right conduct of Fife and simple active 
Christianity of the practical kind, rather than 
dogmatic assertions of opinion, are the gen- 
eral tendency of our Society—whether in all 
our efforts for the promotion of right, and for 
religious culture we are, indeed, clear of cant, 
hypocrisy and self-seeking—and whether we 
deserve to be characterized as sober, devout 
and reverential in our endeavors to serve the 
Father Eternal, and to minister to the wants 
of our brethren of the earth. We would fain 
hope that in reformatory, educational and 
humane work we shall be seen to be a living 
body, and that we shall find ourselves equip- 
ped with “other weapons of warfare against 
the world, the flesh and the devil than mere 
external separation and rigid, ascetic disci 
pline.” S. R. 

——————~62—-—____—— 

Tue true Christian, amid all the diversities 
of opinion, searches for the holy in desire, for 
the good in council, for the just in works; 
and he loves the good, under whatever tem- 
ple, at whatever altar he may find him.— 


Sydney Smith. 





‘JUDGMENT. 


We claim, with most other Christian pro- 
fessors, that both here and hereafter judg- 
ment days most surely come to every soul, 
and that both Scripture and human experi- 
ence teach us that we reap but as we sow— 
that we gather no grapes from thorns—that 
we can find no figs upon thistles. 

“ By spiritual gravitation,” says a recent 
writer,* “every soul, as surely as did Judas, 
goes to hisown place. The lines of Divine 
justice run through earth and eternity, sepa- 
rating the false from the true, the evil from 
the good, forever pronouncing doom to the 
wicked, and to the faithful ‘ Well done.’ ” 

Through all the days of our mortal lives 
seed is sown, and as this seed-time is continu- 
ous, so also is the harvest. But the soul’s 
judgment-days are those which witness the 
ripening of these harvests, and throughout 
our lives the soul stands before the judgment- 
seat of Christ. The righteous reward or 
penalty is meted out to our honor or shame, 
not alone in the unseen life which we believe 
shall follow this, but ever when results suc- 
ceed actions, and seeds germinate, grow into 


*R. R. Shippen. 
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a new life and produce fruitage after their 
own kind, have we these days of judgment. 
“But,” says the same writer, “the popular 
belief in a judgment-day, as if there were- 
but‘one, and that one beyond the grave, lessens. 
the Scripture meaning. It perverts and 
dwindles into a single literal event far away 
and unreal this Oriental imagery of the au- 
gust justice dealing with us to-day and for- 
ever. It loses sight of that living law by 
which sin poisons and burns up the spiritual 
nature, while virtue gravitates heavenward ;: 
by which all wrong is condemned.” 

“Tn every man’s career,” he adds, “ come: 
times that are turning-points of destiny. 
The past life is summed up, the accounts are 
balanced, the man is freshly weighed and 
measured, his secret life revealed, his real 
worth published, and he is doomed with dis-- 
grace or crowned with the honor prepared by 
the thoughts and words and deeds of by- 
gone years. These important crises! What 
are they? From the Greek criteo, to judge ;. 
the very root of the word tells us that a 
crisis is a judgment-day. 

“These crises come in this world. Great. 
events, new duties, fresh trials, severe temp- 
tations, enlarging opportunities test our 
moral manhood, gauge and publish our spir-- 
itual strength or weakness, our fidelity to. 
conscience, our faith in God and immortality, 
our loyalty or our treason. In Scripture 
figures: The door of opportunity opens; the 
wise, with lamps trimmed and burning, pass 
in, while the silly triflers lose their chance,, 
and find that door shut for evermore; the 
wheat and tares grow together, the autumn. 
reveals the difference; the great threshing- 
floor of time and events is forever winnowing 
the chaff from the grain. Before the Divine 
law no wrong goes unavenged, no virtue un- 
rewarded. It needs no vindictive decree, no 
visible barrier, no formal process to separate 
sheep from goats, the false from the true. 
By their different tastes, aims and pursuits,. 
by their course of life, habits of thought, 
and quality of character and inner spirit, 
they separate themselves. Dwelling in the 
same town, in the same church, in the same 
house, in their deeper life they are as unlike as 
white and black ; they are as far apart as the 
zenith and nadir. The workers of iniquity 
alienate themselves from truth and right, 
from God and the fellowship of good men ; 
and place between themselves and happiness 
a deep, dark gulf, which in all eternity can be 
crossed only by repentance, pardon and re- 
form. No cruel decree but the law of the 
universe is forever saying to workers of ini- 
quity, ‘ Depart ye!’ While the very consti- 
tution of things, the voices of destiny, all the 
forces of the spiritual world are forever in— 
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vitin 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world!’ 
“The real truth and teaching of the Bible 
thus unfold the religion of common sense 
and practical experience. Our theologies 
and religious forms and methods are tried by 
the searching test: Do they make men better 
here and now? Do they save us from the 
sin that will first or last find us out and 
send every soul up or down to his own 
place? from the sin that is to be dreaded 
like flame and arsenic because to the soul it 
is fire and poison? Our judgment-days do 
not wait for death and another world. They 
come to nations. Jerusalem found hers in 
the terrible destruction wrought by Titus 
and described by Josephus, that so fearfully 
fulfilled the sad forebodings of Jesus. Des- 
tism and slavery found theirs in the 
rench Revolution and the American Rebel- 
lion. And, whether in some convulsive ex- 
posure of crime, or in the quiet and unseen 
harvesting of destiny, we are all even now 
aang at the judgment-bar of the living 
0 


“When disrobed of. mortality and this 
world’s fortune, accident and circumstance 
left behind, and the soul must pass for what 
it nakedly is, what a searching ordeal shall 
be that new day that sums up the deeds done 
in the body, takes us as in our innermost 
selves we really are, and sends Dives ‘and 
Lazarus alike each to his own true place. 
And along the eternal pilgrimage must come 
many another judgment-day, till the lash of 
retribution shall turn the sinner from his in- 
iquity, while the smile of the Divine favor for- 
ever beckons the good man as he passes up 


and on from grace to glory, ‘Come up 
higher!’” 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Executive Committee of the First-day 
School General Conference met in Fifteenth 
Street Meeting-house, New York, on the 
evening of the 21st ult. Members from the 
associations of New York and Philadelphia 
were in attendance. 

The Literature Committee reported that 
nothing had been done in the way of pub- 
lishing since the last Conference was held. 
They recommended the purchase of one 
hundred copies of the “Proceedings of the 
General Teachers’ Meetings” for distribution 
at the diseretion of the committee. The pro- 
position was united with. 

The main subject before the Executive 
Committee was the arrangement of business 
for the approaching General Conference. 
After free interchange of views it was con- 


cluded to invite the preparation of essays on |- 


the good man, ‘Come, ye blessed of 





several topics that concern First-day school 
work, as introductory to the consideration of 
the same. The following were chosen as be- 
ing suitable: 

1st. How can we keep our older children 


in the First-day School ?—Assigned to New 
York Association. 


2d. How shall we arouse our First-day 


School workers to a greater interest in our 
meetings, and in maintaining our Religious 
Organization ?—Baltimore Association. 


3d. How can we best develop in children 


the missionary spirit ?—Philadelphia Associa-— 
tion. 


4th. How shall we cultivate the devotional 


spirit in our children, and increase their re- 
spect for age and for sacred things ?—Indiana 
Association. 


5th. By what means shall we cultivate the 
taste for good literature ?—Illinois Associa- 
tion. 

6th. What are the needs of our First-day 
Schools in the direction of text-books, and 
how shall they be met ?—Ohio Association. 

A committee was also appointed to co-ope- 
rate with the committee appointed by the Il- 
linois Association, to make arrangements that 
Friends attending the Conference may, as far 
as practicable go together, thereby possibly 
obtaining a reduction in traveling expenses. 
It is very desirable at this time that the asso- 
ciations in framing their report should, in 
addition to giving general information on | 
matters of interest, and presenting such sug- 


gestions, queries or remarks as may be 
thought proper, be 
information on the following subjects : 


articular in furnishing 


1st. The general character of the school 


organizations. 


2d. The general character of their exer- 


cises. 


3d. Are teachers’ meetings held ? 

4th. Do the older scholars continue their 
interest in the schools or the affairs of the 
Society of Friends? 

5th. Are text-books used? If so, what? 

6th. What literature, if any, is needed? 

7th. Is there any marked difference in the 
attendance of meetings and interest in the 
principles and affairs of the Society of Friends 
since the schools were established ? 

It would be particularly desirable that an- 
swers to the following subjects be as full as 
possible, and be presented on a separate 
paper : 

1st. Total number of scholars enrolled. 

2d. Total number of scholars enrolled, not 
members of the Society. 
3d. Total average attendance. 
4th. Number of teachers. 
5th. Number of officers (not teachers). 
6th. Total number of volumes in libraries. 
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7th. Number enrolled in Bible or other 
reading classes, not enumerated with the 
schools, but an outgrowth of them ; and state 
as far as possible the character of the exer- 
cises. 
_ 8th. Number enrolled in other organiza- 
tions which are an outgrowth of the First- 
day School movement; and state character 
thereof. 

9th. Number of schools established in the 
last two years. 

10th. Number discontinued in same time. 


_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 4, 1881. 

















CoMPANION TO THE REVISED VERSION OF 
THE Eneuish New Testament. By ALEx- 
ANDER Roserts, D.D.—Our thanks are due 
to I. K. Funk & Co. for a copy of this useful 
work by a member of the English New Tes- 
tament Company, explaining the reasons for 
the changes made on the authorized version. 

It appears as No. 64 of the Standard Series, 
and costs only 25 cents, so that any teacher 
who undertakes the presentation of the new 
version to a class may have a convenient 
manual which will greatly facilitate the work. 

Many readers will learn with surprise that 
the number of readings of the New Testa- 
ment, arising from more accurate study of 
previously-known manuscripts and from the 
discovery of other copies of earlier date, has 
greatly increased during the present century. 
Thus, while the varieties of reading in the 
New Testament were reckoned at about 30,- 
000 in the last century, no less than 150,000 
exist att he present day. Mostly these read- 
ings are of no importance, many being mere 
errors of spelling or the substitution of one 
synonymous word for another, or a mere 
change of order without any appreciable dis- 
tinction of sense. 

The discovery of two very precious manu- 
scripts of the fourth century, containing the 
ancient text more nearly as it came from the 
hands of the authors than any documents ac- 
cessible to King James’ translators, have 
added very materially to the definiteness 
of biblical criticism at this time. 

The existance of the Vatican manuscript 
has been known since the 15th century, but 
the document was out of the reach of scholars; 


being jealously guarded until quite recently, 


and held as one of the choice treasures of the 
Vatican Library. But in 1868 this manu- 
script was published in fae simile by two 
eminent scholars, under the auspices of Pio 
Nono, and is now open to the study of man- 
kind without reservation. It has all the 
indications of great antiquity, the letters in 
which it is written bearing a striking resem- 
blance to those in some of the Greek rolls 
found in Herculaneum. This manuscript, so 
perfect in many respects, lacks the Book of 
Revelation, all the Pastoral Epistles and a 
portion of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The Sinaitic manuscript, discovered at the 
Convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, has 
the advantage over all others of containing 
the New Testament complete. It also com- 
prises the Greek text of the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, part of the writings of Hermas and 
other writings only previously known through 
a Latin translation. , , 

The original of this precious document is 
now in the Imperial Library at St. Peters- 
burg, and was published in 1862 as a fitting 
memorial of the thousandth anniversary of 
the Russian empire. 

These important manuscripts, with others 
of similar though of less value, have guided 
and enlightened the revisers of our time, and 
have authorized many amendments and many 
omissions. 

Our author considers these in detail, and 
makes clear the propriety and necessity of 
the alterations. We may venture the asser- 
tion that those who examine these pages will 
find themselves instructed and gratified. The 
changes presented are almost invariably such 
as exalt our ideas of the value of these ven- 
erated writings, and make their meaning 
more distinct. 

As a whole, Friends have never held that 
the Scriptures of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment are “the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice,” believing that now, as of old, the “ in- 
spiration of the Almighty” is the guide of 
the earnest and the pure in heart. Yet we 
yield to none in our esteem for the precious 
testimony of God—enlightened saints of the 
earliest days of the Christian Church. The 
words of holy men of old, speaking or writ- 
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ing as they were moved by that Spirit of true 
wisdom which is the unspeakable gift of 
God to His faithful servants, set forth the 
spiritual experiences which are matters of 
general experience to true Christians of all 
the generations. 

Of the historic or narrative portions of 
these writings, it is important to get to a know- 
ledge of the truth, as fully as possible; yet 
we feel that really essential truth is vouch- 
safed to the sincere seeker as readily in the 
nineteenth as in the first century, and that 
our “ faith is not the slave of text or legend.” 





Tue ArricaNn SLAVE-TRADE.—It is grati- 
fying to learn that the republican statesman 
of France, Gambetta, has appeared upon the 
rostrum as the eloquent advocate of liberty 
and justice for all races and nations. Slavery 
is yet a flourishing weed in a considerable 
portion of the earth, its greatest stronghold 
being Egypt, and its strenuous supporters be- 
ing the Viceroy and his ministers. It is esti- 
mated that slave-traders seize upon at least 
400,000 blacks every year, and that the 
yearly average of negro exportation from 
Egypt is 80,000. The 320,000 who are not 
taken abroad are killed or die. 

The occasion on which Gambetta recently 
addressed his fellow-citizens on this subject was 
the thirty-third anniversary of the abolition of 
negro slavery in the French colonies. He was 
asked to preside upon this occasion, but de- 
clined, declaring himself as only an eleventh- 
hour laborer, and called to the chair the 
venerable Victor Schoelcher, now attenuated 
and bowed with age, “but vigorous of mind 
and bright with sacred fire.” 

Says the correspondent of the N. Y. Tri- 
bune, to whom we are indebted for these par- 
ticulars: 


‘This apostle of freedom has been called the 
Wilberforce of France. I think he deserves to 
be qualified as ‘greater than Wilberforce.’ 
He, when young and rich, turned his back on 
the allurements which Paris offers to the 
wealthy, and went to reconnoitre slavery in 
its most formidable strongholds. He pene- 
trated far up the Nile and the Congo; he went 
as a merchant into the plantations of the An- 
tilles, and often the spectacle of the horrors he 
there witnessed led him to betray his self-im- 
posed mission. Yellow fever and other mala- 
dies peculiar to the tropics lay in wait for him, 
and threatened to conquer him, but his brave 
spirit enabled him to withstand them. He 
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had not been long home when the Revolution 
of 1848 swept away Louis Philippe, who was 
secretly opposed to negro emancipation in the 
French colonies, and who had, in 1846, re- 
ceived as @ daughter-in-law the Princess 
Januaria, of Brazil, where at that time slavery 
was a much esteemed domestic institution. 
Schoelcher had throughout the reigns of 
Charles X and the Citizen Monarch belonged 
to revolutionary societies. He was with 
Barthelemy, St. Hilaire and Blanquin in the 
‘Aide toi et le Ciel t’aidera’’ society, and was 
glad to help with money in the Republican 
propaganda, which was sometimes openly and 
sometimes secretly carried on in the great 
French towns. 

‘“When the Provisional Government took 
the helm his friends, Carnot and Louis Blanc, 
caused him to be appointed Under Secretary 
of State for the colonies, in which t he 
labored, and successfully, as an emancipation- 
ist. It was to his efforts and to his burning 
zeal, which was communicative, that the de- 
cree was due to which the Africans in the 
French Antilles, the Isle de Bourbon, Cayenne 
and Senegal owed their freedom. The ac- 
cursed legacy of barbarous ages was cast away 
and manhood suffrage was granted to the 
black as well as to the white. Ever since M. 
Schoelcher has been in active sympathy with 
the emancipationists of other States, where 
slavery had taken deeper root. He was pro- 
scribed by Louis Napoleon for his resistance 
to the Coup d’Etat, and ee oe a 
and very rich, regarded as a food for the dry 
guillotine of Cayenne by the police of the Im- 
perial Government. In London he was a 
neighbor of Carlyle, whom he ‘could not 
abide’ at Chelsea. He lived there, at Cedar 
House, from 1852 to 1870, when he came back 
to Paris. During his residence in England he 
often made anti-slavery tours in the t. I 
believe there is nobody in any quarter of the 
globe who better understands the vantage 
ground of the partisans of slavery, and conse- 
quently what forces should be brought to bear 
upon them to destroy them. M. Schoelcher 
has for two years fought a noble fight against 
the French governors of Senegal, who made it 
a rule to deliver up runaway slaves to their 
barbarous owners in the adjoining States. 
Having the faith and zeal of an apostle, he 
succeeded.” 


This illustrious old man now calls upon his 
country to use her powerful influence to put 
an end to the slave-trade of Egypt, and the 
humanitarians of the world will unite to as- 
cribe all honor to the people who shall, in 
these latter days of the 19th century, stand 
erect as the uncompromising opponents of 
this deep and dark barbarism. Great and 
enlightened nations have great responsibilities. 





MARRIED. 


HALLOWELL—LINTON.—On the 24th 
of Third mo., 1881, under the care of Abing- 
ton Monthly Meeting, Edwin, son of Josep 
and Hannah 8S. Hallowell, to Mary, daughter 
of Charles and Hannah W. Linton, all of 
Abington, Pa. 
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DIED. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On the 19th of Fifth mo., 
1881, at Waukegan, Illinois, at the residence 
of his son, Oliver Lippincott, John Lippin- 
cott, aged 70 years; a member of the Society 
of Friends of Philadelphia, Pa. 

SAGERS.—On the 24th of Fifth mo., 1881, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, William 8S. 
Sagers, near Columbus, N. J., Lettice D. 

ers, aged 75 years; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

TOWNSEND-—0n Fifth mo. 19th, 1881. at 
his residence, Dennisville, N. J., William S., 
son of the late Isaac and Hannah Townsend, 
in his 70th year. 

WAY.—On the 26th of Fifth mo., 1881, Ev- 
alena E. Way, daughter of William M. and 
Mary E. Way, in the 27th year of her age; a 
member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 
SR NS 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Popular Science Monthly for Third 
month contains a paper entitled “A Piece of 
Coal,” written by R. 8. Calvin, from which is 
copied the following interesting description of 
the plants of the carboniferous age. , 

I have already referred to it as a matter of 
considerable interest, that a large portion of 
some coal is made up of crushed vegetable 
cells; but that is not all—a still more won- 
derful fact remains to be noticed: The mi- 
croscope, prying into all the little corners and 
secret places of Nature, declares that the 
pitchy parts of bituminous coal are composed 
almost entirely of little spherical bodies, mi- 
croscopic in size—so minute, indeed, that 
hundreds of them together might well be dis- 
. regarded as “the small dust of the balance” 
—and yet so numerous that great coal-seams 
often appear to be made up of little 
else. Large numbers of them are often 
found huddled together in small round sacs 
of peculiar appearance. We are indebted 
to the patient labor of a number of observ- 
ers, for the fact that the smaller granules are 
the spores or seeds of some plant of inferior 
organization, and the larger sacs are fruit-cas- 
es in which the spores were developed. The 
whole history of this fruit, the manner in 
which it was produced, its relation to the stem 
and leaves of the plant to which it belongs, 
even its fertilization and development, have 
all been carefully worked out with‘an amount 
of labor that can hardly be appreciated, but 
with results as certain as if the actual devel- 
opment had been watched in the living plant. 

The plants, themselves, on which this old 
coal-producing fruit was borne, and whose 
carbonized stems and leaves lie heaped up 
and mingled with the spores, have some les- 
sons of interest for the student of world-his- 
tory. One of the best known of these plants 
has been called Lepidodendron, or scale-tree, 
on account of the beautiful scale-like mark- 


ings impressed upon the bark. These mark- 

ings—diamond-shaped and arranged in close- 

set spiral lines around the stem—are scars left 

by the falling leaves. Elaborately sculptured 

stems are found in all our coal-measures, often 

with dimensions indicating trees three to five 

feet in diameter, and seventy to a hundred 

feet in height. Such trees, judging from their 
abundance and world-wide distribution, must 
have been conspicuous objects in all the for- 
est-covered swamps of the coal age. Conceive, 
if you can, of tall, rigid trunks, ornamented 

with delightful patterns of inimitable seulp- 
ture-work, rising to a height of thirty or forty 
feet and these dividing into two equal clumsy 
branches ; then let each of these divide again 

and redivide until a number—though not a 
very great number—of smaller branches are 
produced ; then clothe each of the branches 
with a bristling array of thick-set, lance-like 
leaves; let each branch terminate in a club- 
shaped cone or fruit from which multitudes 
of resinous spores, at the proper, seasons, came 
showering down, filling the air with clouds of 
dust for days and weeks together, and sifting 
in among the roots of all the dense under- 
growth with which the coal-marsh is covered 
—and, having drawn this mental picture fair- 
ly, you will have some idea, perhaps, of a Lep- 
idodendron. 

But, if we would award credit where credit 
is due, we must in all fairness acknowledge 
the preéminent importance of another group 
of plants to which we are indebted for by far 
the largest share of the coal. These plants 
outnumbered the Lepidodendrons in all the 
swamps; like Lepidodendrons, they rose to 
the dignity of great trees; the trunks were 
composed of firmer and more densely packed 
woody tissue; the bark was thick and rich in 
bituminous matter, and in some of them it 
seems probable that large nut-like fruits were 
produced in place of spores. They are known 
as Sigillarias, and differ from Lepidodendrons, 
in addition to the characters already enumer- 
ated, in having stems less frequently branched ; 
the stems are also longitudinally fluted like 
some great columns of architectural beauty 
and finish, and between each pair of vertical 
ribs are now found the leaf-scars in variable 
but always orderly arrangement. 
at the ends of the branches, the fruit was. 
borne in cones, resembling pine-cones, spring- 
ing from the sides of the stem. The leaf-scars: 
often resemble impressions made upon wax 
by the old-fashioned seal, and hence the name 
Sigillaria, or seal-tree. Great, sombre, stiff, 
post-like things they must have been, as, 
crowding each other in all the swamps, they 
lifted to the sky their great, bald trunks, with 
scarcely any branches, and nothing worthy of 
the name of foliage. Perhaps we should 
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say that the most important part of Sigil- 
laria was really underground, for all the 
old coal-swamps seem to have been tra- 
versed in every direction with a perfectjnet- 
work of creeping subterranean or subaque- 
ous stems, and from these arose the aéri- 
al fruiting stems that we have called Sigilla- 
ria. Such underground stems, creeping and 
interlacing through the peat-like humus, 
must have formed a much-needed foundation 
on which to support the tangled forest of veg- 
etation, that grew and accumulated in all the 
quaking, boggy marshes. These creeping 
stems are called Stigmaria, and were known 
for a long time as one of the most abundant 
fossils of the coal, before their relation to Sig- 
illaria was so much as suspected. They have 
markings arranged something as in Lepido- 
dendron, but when we find them undisturbed 
—still imbedded by the old soil in which they 
grew—there arise from the center of the sevy- 
eral scars long, thread-like filaments now 
known as rootlets. 

Such, in some particulars, were the Lepido- 
dendrons and Sigillarias of the coal age. The 
two groups of plants differ widely in some re- 
spects, but they are connected by a complete 
series of intergrading forms, and in all essen- 
tial points of structure a close relationship is 
indicated between them. It is, however, in 
their relationship with modern plants that 
they are principally interesting. In the moist 

+woods of New England, and farther south 
along the summits of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, there lingers a group of little plants, 
called Lycopods, ground-pines or club-mosses, 
that must be regarded as the nearest living 
relatives of Lepidodendron. The habit of 
growth is very much the same; the mode of 
fruiting is almost identical ; the little spores 
are produced with the same extravagant co- 
piousness, and, being resinous, are highly in- 
flammable. Both plant and spores—but par- 
ticularly the latter—will bear long-continued 
maceration in water without undergoing com- 
plete decay ; and so it is, in a great many re- 
spects, that our little club-mosses—rarely at- 
taining the dignity of a foot in height—are 
very exact miniatures of the ancient Lepido- 
dendrons. You may then, if you please, call 
the Lepidodendrons and their allies gigantic 
club-mosses ; and yet, if you do no more than 
that you will fall a long way short of doing 
them full justice. For though in the mode 
of fruiting they are indeed club-mosses, and 
nothing else, yet, as regards other essential 
structural characters, they deserve a much 
higher rank. Taking a section of the stem 
of Sigillaria, for example, and studying the 
arrangement of the tissues—the pith, wood, 
bark and vascular bundles—we find a plan of 
structure that characterizes only the very 
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highest of modern plants. Apply the micro- 
scope to thin slices, and the most intimate 
connection with the pines is suggested; in- 
deed, if there were only time, it might be 
shown that the range of relationship of these 
old plants extends over a wide section of the 
vegetable kingdom, and is of such a nature 
as to set them very much above their dwarfed 
representatives of the present woods, the 
club-mosses. In addition to Lepidodendrons. 
and Sigillarias, the forests of the coal age 
supported many a tall pine, particularly on 
the uplands, while groves of reed-like cala- 
mites fringed the swamps ; and the whole sur- 
face, both of swamp and upland grove, was 
covered with a dense undergrowth of magni- 
ficent ferns. But the pines were not the pines. 
of our woods, for some of them, through 
their broad, frond-like leaves and other char- 
acters, were allied to ferns, while all of them 
showed more or less decided taints of char- 
acters inherited from club-mosses, or rather 
the characters were inherited with club- 
mosses from a common ancestor. The cala- 
mites, too, were a curiously mixed-up group, 
and even the ferns showed a most reprehen- 
sible lack of allegiance to the fern type, since 
most of them united characters that do not 
belong to ferns at all, but are found now only 
separated in the palms on the one hand, and 
the highest flowering plants on the other. It 
is extremely difficult to present in few words 
any clear picture of the old carboniferous 
forests. The stately club-mosses towering 
above all competitors—real monarchs of the 
wood—ornamented from root to crown with 
beautiful carvings in regular and delicate de- 
signs; the magnificent ferns whose exquisite 
outlines are still preserved in the roof shales 
of every coal-seam; the dense, dark jungles, 
tangled and impenetrable; the heavy, steam- 
ing, miasmatic atmosphere; the astonishing 
luxuriance of all the vegetation—these all are 
themes that claim the attention of every writer 
or speaker on this subject. But to my mind 
the prime interest centers in the composite 
nature of the vegetation, with all its wonder- 
fully puzzling and intricate relationships. He 
must be dull, indeed, who can not see that in 
this significant mingling and blending of char- 
acters, the old coal forests epitomize and fore- 
shadow all subsequent vegetation. All the 
structural elements were there; almost every 
fundamental type had a place in some of the 
curiously constructed plans of plant-life, and 
all progress in higher vegetable organization 
since then has come about through the unfold- 
ing and development of the possibilities, the 
carrying out of the promises, and the ful- 
fillment of the prophecies that were woven 
into every tissue of the old ferns and club- 
mosses. The types that lay latent in the old 











vegetation have simply been separated and 
perfected; progressive development has been 
ee fed along a series of intricate but 
constantly diverging lines that lead out and 
up, and finally terminate in the endless grad- 
ed ranks and profuse varieties which constitute 
the grand flora—the grandest the world has 
ever seen—that annually buds and blooms, 
and bears its wealth of leaf and fruit for you 
and me, provided only we appreciate it all. 
Indeed, the whole world, past and present, is 
ours, but only so far as mind and soul can lay 
hold of and possess its wondrous beauty, and 
still more wondrous meaning ; beyond that it 
elongs to the dull ox as much as to us. 
PARENTAL DUTY. 
Concluded from page 236. 

2d. It is too little remembered that a parent 
has a moral right to exact obedience as a form 
of service from his child. “The parent has, in 
strictest ethical sense, the first of all claims 
on the child’s special benevolence; i.e., on his 
will to do good. The double ties of gratitude 
and of closest human relationship make it the 
duty of the child to pay that sacred debt from 
first to last ; and it is entirely fit and greatly 
for its benefit that the parent should claim 
that duty. The parent’s direction in such 
‘cases, properly translated, is not a command, 
to which the response is blind obedience, 
but an indication of the way in which the 
person to whom the debt is ue desires that 
at should be paid. There ought to be 
nothing in the slightest degree harsh or 
dictatorial in such direction. On the contra- 
ry, I cannot but think that the introduction 
‘by parents of much greater courtesy to their 


‘ children would be an immense advantage in 


this and other cases. We all ask our servants 
—_ to do for us the services which they 

ave contracted to do, and for which we pay 
them. How much more kindly and cour- 
teously ought we to ask of our children to per- 
form services due by the blessed and holy 
debt of nature and gratitude, and which 
Ought, each one, to be a joy to the child as 
well as to the parent! hen it is rightly 
demanded and cheerfully paid, how excellent 
and beautiful to both is this kind of filial 
duty! When, for example, we see little girls 
of the working classes taught to carry their 
father’s dinner to the field as soon as they can 
toddle, and helping their mother to “mind 
the baby,” even if it be a “little Moloch” of 
a baby, we witness both the fulfillment of a 
legitimate claim on the part of the parents, 
and a most beneficent moral training for the 
child. I think this sort of service of the 
child is sadly lacking among the richer class- 
s, and that it would be an excellent thing if 
mothers, however wealthy, found means of 
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making their children more useful to them- 
selves. Nothing can be worse for a child than 
to find everything done for her, and never to be 
called upon to do anything for anybody else. 
Indeed, any fine-natured child, like a dog, 
will find much more real pleasure in being of 
use, or fancying it is so, than in being perpet- 
ually pampered and amused. Of course there 
would be moral limits to such claims on the 
parent’s part, as, e.g., when they would inter- 
fere with the child’s health or education. 
But there is no natural termination in point 
of age to the parent’s right to give such direc- 
tion for his own service. On the contrary, the 
time when the adult son or daughter has come 
into the full possession of his or her faculties, 
while the parent is sinking into the infirmi- 
ties of age, is the very time when filial duty 
is most imperative in its obligation; and the 
fact that aged parents rarely attempt to give 
to adult sons and daughters the same direc- 
tions for their comfort as they gave them 
when children shows how little the real na- 
ture of these sacred rights and duties is com- 
monly understood. 
3d. There is the obedience which both parent 
and child owe to the eternal moral law; 
and this obedience again ought to be kept 
perfectly distinct from that which is exacted 
either for the childs personal welfare or 
the parent’s convenience. The old and most 
important distinction between a thing which 
is malum in se and a thing which is only ma- 
lum prohibitum ought never to be lost sight of. 
Even in a very little child, I think, a moral 
fault, such as a lie, or cruelty to an animal, 
or vindictiveness toward its companions, 
ought to be treated with’ gravity and sadness ; 
and, as the child grows, an importance ought 
to be attached to such faults wholly incom- 
mensurate with any other sort of error, such 
as indolence about lessons or the like. 
The one aim of the parent must be to make 
profound impression of the awfulness and sol- 
emnity of moral good and moral evil. 

But even here the difficulty haunts us, 
When isthis enforcement of obedience to moral 
laws to cease? So long asa child is absolutely 
compelled to do right by sheer force and ter- 
ror of punishment, its moral freedom can have 
no scope, and its moral life consequently can- 
not even begin. It cannot acquire the virtue 
which results from free choice. All that the 
parent can do (and it is an indispensible prep- 
aration for virtue, though not virtue itself) 
is first to teach the child what is right,—to draw 
out its latent moral sense, and inspire it with 
the wish tg do right,—and then to help its steps 
in the path which has been pointed out. Once 
a child grasps the idea of Duty, and begins in 
its little way to try to “be good,” and dis- 
plays the indescribably touching phenomena 
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of childlike penitence and restoration, it be- 
comes surely the most sacred task for the 
mother to aid such efforts—silently, indeed, 
for the most part, and too reverentially to 
talk much about it—with tenderest sympa- 
thy. It would be no kindness, of course, but 
cruelty, to’ open up hastily ways of liberty 
before moral strength has been gained to 
walk in them. The “hedging up the way 
with thorns” is a divine precaution, which a 
mother may well imitate. ‘ But the principle 
must be, as in the case of directions in mat- 
ters not moral, gradually and systematically 
to exchange directions and orders for coun- 
sels and exhortations. ; ; ‘ : 

But, when all is done that can be done by 
human wisdom to help the moral growth of 
the young, there is a vast space left for the 
other and easier parental duty of providing 
for their happiness. Of course, to nine par- 
ents out of ten, high and low, it is the joy 
and delight of their lives to make their chil- 
dren as seney 2 possible. There is no vir- 
tue in this. Nature (or, let us say frankly, 
God) has so made us that in middle life near- 


ly all direct pleasures to be enjoyed on our 


own account begin to pall. We are too busy 


or too indifferent to care much for a score of 


things which, when we were younger, we 
found quite entrancing. 
‘*It is the one great grief of life to feel all 
feelings die.’ 
+ But, just as our sun goes down to the hori- 
zon, a moonlight reflection of pleasure, purer, 
calmer, than the first, rises to give a sweet 
interest to the lives of all who are happy 
enough to have young creatures around them. 
The pleasures we can no longer taste for our- 
selves we taste in our children’s enjoyment. 
Their glee, their eagerness, freshness of de- 
light, stir our pulses with tenderness and sym- 
pathy. I do not know anything in the world 
which pulls one’s heartstrings so much as the 
sight of a little blue-eyed, golden-haired, 
white-frocked atom of humanity clapping its 
hands and crowing with ecstacy at the sight 
of a kite soaring up into the summer sky. 
Are we to ask parents to deny themselves 
and their children in the stern old way, and 
turn their young lives into dreary rounds 
\ of duty and work, till they hate the very 
name of either one or the other? God forbid! 
Does God, the great Parent, Father and 


Mother of the World, lead us up to Himself 


by any such harsh and stern tuition? Nay, 
but has He not made earth so beautiful, and 
planted flowers by every wayside, and glad- 


dened our hearts by ten thousand delights of 


the intellect, the senses, the tastes, and the af- 
fections? Fear, my friends, to make your 
children unhappy, and to love them to little. 
But never fear to make them too happy or to 
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love them too much! There isa great, deep 
saying, that we must all enter the kingdom 
of God as little children. Surely, the converse 
of it is true also; and we should prepare in 
our homes a kingdom of God,—of peace and 
love and tenderness and innocent pleasure,— 
whenever a little child is sent to us out of 
heaven to dwell in it.—“Duties of Women,” 
by F. P. Cobbe. 





JOHN HILBORN’S OAPTIVITY. 

‘The following interesting sketch, taken 
from a recent number of The Friend, was 
originally published in the Bucks County 
Patriot, soon after the death of John Hilborn, 
which occurred at Harmony, Suquehanna 
county, Pa., when he was in his 85th year.— 
Eps. 

John Hilborn was a native of Bucks coun- 
ty. He was brought up by his grandfather, 
Stephen Twining, who had a grist-mill. John 
Hilborn afterwards conducted, for a number 
of years, a merchant mill on the Neshamony, 
and later run a saw-mill at Coryell’s ferry. 
During the war of the Revolution he was a 
non-combatant, being a Quaker, and was then 
living with his elder brother, Joseph, on 
Broadhead’s Creek, seven miles above Strouds- 
burg. Early in June, 1778, they apprehended 
danger from the Indians, being set onjby the 
British forces at Niagara. An agreement had 
been made by the Hilborns with John Price, 
who lived seven miles above on the north 
branch of the creek, that if either of them 
heard of any Indian disturbance he should 
immediately inform the other. One morning, 
an old woman, living two miles above, came 
running to Hilborn’s house, and told them 
her son’s family were all killed or taken, and 
she only was suffered to escape on account of 
her age. Joseph Hilborn fled with his wife 
across Broadhead’s Creek. John, however, 
remembered his promise to Price, and thought 
as a hunter, well knowing the woods, he could 
carry the information with safety. About one 
mile from the house was a high conical hill 
which Hilborn determined to ascend for the 
purpose, if possible, of observing the motions 
of the Indians. In so doing, however, he did 
but accelerate his fate, for they had taken 
possession before him, and upon his advance 
presented their guns at him and demanded 
his surrender. There was no alternative. He 





submitted, and they extorted from him a 


promise never to attempt an escape. Then 
they bound a burden on his back and ordered 
him to march. He soon discovered they had 


with them all the family mentioned above, 


except one little boy, who made so much 
noise they killed and scalped him near the 


house. 
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According to Indian customs, they traveled 
on the highest ground in order to keep a look- 
out. As they came in sight of John Price’s 
house, the Indians closely examined Hilborn 
as to who lived there? what sort of a man 
was he? did he keep a gun? was he rich? 
ete. It severely exercised his mind—he was 
all anxiety to save Price—and he well knew 
if the Indians found anything misrepresented 
it would be worse for all. He told them the 
plain truth, that Price was a poor, inoffensive 
man, had nothing to do with the war, but did 
keep a gun to support his family in meat. 
They held a council in Indian, and his heart 
was almost overcome when he heard the In- 
dian captain pronounce in English, “ Let 
them live.” 

The Indians hurried the march for fear of 
being pursued, and great hardships were en- 
‘countered, especially by the women and chil- 
dren, in wading the many deep streams of 
water. Hilborn discovered that their suffer- 
ing excited sympathy, but there was a great 
diversity in the characters or dispositions of 
the Indians. The most conspicuous and ami- 
able among them was a private, a little, smart, 
active Mohawk. The worst of the compan 
were white men, one of whom, Thomas Hill, 
-eonducted himself in such a manner towards 
the women prisoners that the Indian captain 
endeavored to shame him. A pretty little 
girl among the prisoners used to cry for milk 
and more victuals, and the little Mohawk 
would carry her, and try to soothe her by 
promising her plenty of milk and good vic- 
tuals when they should reach Chemung, 
which he afterwards fulfilled, but Thomas 
Hill would try to thwart the child, and show 
her her little brother’s scalp, and almost set 
her distracted. This was not approved by 
ithe Indians. 

At Tioga Point they rested. Here all the 
loads that had been carried on their backs 
were put into canoes and consigned to John 
Hilborn to conduct to Chemung. When they 
reached the latter place, according to the In- 
dian custom, all the prisoners must run the 
gauntlet, that is, all the Indians, young and 
old, stand in two rows with switches, and the 
prisoner must run between them—the Indians 
peying on according to their discretion. 

hen John Hilborn’s turn came to run, he 
had suffered so much by assisting the others 
on the journey, his feet were so sore (as he 
had no shoes) he could not run. The Mo- 
hawk, seeing this, told him to sit down, and 
he would run for him. The Indians paid it 


-on him more tase than any of the others, 
f 


but he prided himself on bearing it with he- 
roic bravery, without flinching. After the 
gauntlet, the Indians treated all the prison- 


-ers, as to provisions, as well as they. lived 


themselves, and their business was to hoe 
corn. 

The Indians soon after held a council upon 
another war expedition. The Mohawk in- 
formed Hilborn that it was to be on the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna, and that John 
Mentour was to be their captain. Hilborn 
was alarmed, as he feared that.a defeat would 
make worse times for the prisoners, at this 
time treated well, and, as he felt himself 
somewhat recruited, he formed a plan of 
escape. 

A division of the American army was then 
at Wyoming; this he knew, for he had heard 
the evening and morning gun on their jour- 
ney. The Sliven had several good running 
canoes, and Hilborn resolved to take the best, 
while the Indians were asleep, and go down 
the Wyoming. As he was a good waterman, 
he had no doubt of getting far enough in ad- 
vance before the discovery of the flight, to 
elude all pursuit. One consideration restrained 
him—would such conduct be right? He con- 
cluded to continue a few days longer, and 
consider its propriety. In the first place, he 
had solemnly engaged, to save his life, that 
he would never run away, and the Indians 
had placed full confidence in his promise; 
but then, it was extorted by fear. Secondly, 
should he, professing to be a Christian,set a bad 
example, what would be the sad consequence 
of such a deviation to his fellow-prisoners, or 
others hereafter, under similar circumstances? 
This seriously claimed his reflection, and he 
found the most real peace and inward com- 
fort of mind—come life or death—to strictly 
adhere to the solemn promise he had made, 
and found sweeter sleep by full resignation 
to his fate, than in any flattering prospect of 
escape. When Col. Brandt was sent to Che- 
mung, in anticipation of Sullivan’s expedi- 
tion and attack, of which the British had 
warning, the little Mohawk advised Hilborn 
to plead his cause before him. This he did 
as well as he could, saying that he was a 
Quaker and that it was against his principles 
to fight. Brandt eamaied to believe him, 
but replied, “‘ You are a prisoner to the Del- 
aware tribe, I am a Mohawk, I have no au- 
thority.” The next morning he was ordered 
to be prepared to march to the fortress at # 
Niagara. He had no shoes nor clothing ex- 
cept such as he was captured in. His great- 
est suffering was while marching, barefooted, 
forty-five miles on the beach of Seneca lake, 
from which one of his feet never recovered. 

At Niagara, the Indians were paid their 
bounty on him as a prisoner; he was then 
ordered to Quebec, which he reached by 
sloop and batteau, just two months after his 
capture. As he was a prisoner, he was to be 
sold to the highest bidder, to refund the 
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bounty paid the Indians. His almost naked 
and reduced situation, when exposed to sale, 
was truly deplorable; to use his own words, 
“My appearance was not merchantable.” 
Fortunately he fell into the hands of a vete- 
ran colonel who had been aid to General 
Wolfe. This gentleman, pitying his forlorn 
situation, advanced money to clothe him 
comfortably, and, upon learning that he was 
acquainted with the management of a grist- 
mill, employed him in a very handsome one 
of his own. There Hilborn behaved so well, 
that in a short time he was entrusted with 
the management of the mill, and his situation 
was made very comfortable. However, he 
became very impatient to return home, and 
the second winter of his residence with the 
worthy colonel he asked permission to return, 
when the spring should open, to his country, 
to meet once more his relatives. The colonel 
appeared to hear his request with deep con- 
cern, and offered him high wages if he would 
consent to remain and attend to the mill. 
But nothing could induce him to stay. As 
soon as the navigation opened, he settled for 
the redemption or purchase-money and all 
that had been advanced him for clothing and 
necessaries, and his master allowed him such 
wages as he pleased, for, as a bought servant, 
Hilborn made no charge. His master made 
out that there were nine pounds sterling due 
to him, for which he paid him ten guineas 

¢ and his passage to New York, and they 
parted in the best of friendship. He had 
paid for his freedom by honest labor, and for 
the first time since his capture, had money in 
his pocket. After putting to sea, all went 
well until the captain, speaking a vessel, was 
informed that a French fleet was on the coast, 
capturing every British sail: and then he 
gave over his voyage to New York and put 
mto Halifax. Here John Hilborn suffered 
many hardships, in consequence of the scar- 
city of provisions, and his money soon went, 
and he was again reduced to extreme dis- 
tress. At length the commander of the gar- 
rison, in order to get rid of some hungry 
mouths, permitted Frilborn and some Yan- 
kees to take an old sloop and endeavor to 
find their way into New York. After meet- 

\ ing with much rough weather and great hard- 
ships, they at length arrived at Sandy Hook, 
where Hilborn reminded the master of the 
vessel of a promise to put him on shore in 
Jersey. 

The war was not yet ended, and as he 
traveled through New Jersey his very dis- 
tressed appearance rendered him an object of 
pity and attention to those hospitable people. 
As he had been starved, he ate sparingly and 
found he gained strength. As he approached 
the Delaware, he learned that all the ferries 





were guarded, so that none could cross. It 
was midsummer and the water was low, and 
he well knew the best fords, so that by wad- 
ing and swimming he was able to reach the 
Pennsylvania shore and the house in Upper 
Makefield, where he found his venerable fa- 
ther, a brother and a sister. From his very 
emaciated condition and distressed appear- 
ance, none knew him, and he was necessitated 
to tell them who he was. Such a scene as 
followed is easier conceived than expressed. 
It was then two years and some days since he 
was captured, in all which time they had 
never heard whether he was dead or alive. 

The writer of the above narrative adds 
that John Hilborn communicated the facts 
to him 16th June, 1787, in sight of the scene 
of his capture, and states that John Hilborn 
was the first prisoner that returned from 
Canada, and perhaps the only one that paid 
for his freedom. After the peace, they were 
discharged, and all his fellow-prisoners re- 
turned, except one who died at Niagara. 

Since John Hilborn lived in Harmony, 
that noted Thomas Hill stopped there to stay 
all night. Hilborn knew him and treated 
him well, but he did not know Hilborn. In 
the morning he asked, “ What is to pay?” 
John Hilborn replied, “ It is not my practice 
to charge an old acquaintance.’ Upon 
which Hill started and asked, “ What ac- 
quaintance?” John Hilborn said, “Thomas 
Hill, has thee forgot our journey from Broad- 
head’s creek to Chemung?” and said no 
more. 





“ A syupictous silence is always better than 
truth spoken without charity.” 





SEPTUAGENARY SONG. 


Threescore and ten! Welcome the goal! 
Time cuts no notches on the soul, 

Only the body feels his blade. 

Man is of spirit-fibre made. 


Threescore and ten! What blessings rare, 
How deep, how rich, how sweet, how fair, 
Are circled by that olden span 
That notes the earthly life of man! 
Threescore and ten! No iron gate 
Is shut and locked by cruel fate, 
But golden gates are open set, 
Leading to greener pastures yet. 
Threescore and ten! What though the eye 
Grow dim to things that near us lie, 
The lengthening vision, looking far, 
Sees light beyond the farthest star. 
Threescore and ten! What though the ear 
Refuses every voice to hear, 
’Tis but to listen, calm and still, 
To voices of His whispered will. 
Threescore and ten! This Pisgah height 
Brings the old promised land in sight, 
Whose clusters rich of love and truth 
Yield nectar of immortal youth. 

—W. P. Tilden, in Christian Register. 
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UNHEEDED PSALMS. 
God hath His solitudes mapoople’ yet, 
Save by the ful life of bird and flower, 
Where, since the world’s foundation, He hath 
set 
The hiding of His power. 
Year after year His rains make fresh and 


green 
Lone wastes of prairie, where, as daylight 


0es, 
Li ome of bright-hued blossoms all unseen 
Their carven petals close. 


Year after year unnumbered forest leaves 
Expand and darken to their perfect prime ; 
Each smallest growth its destiny achieves 
In His appointed time. 


Amid the strong recesses of the hills, 
Fixed by His word, immutable and calm, 

The murmuring river all the silence fills 
With its unheeded psalm. 


From —e to deep the floods lift up their 
voice, 
er His hand hath measured them of 
old ; 
The far outgoings of the morn rejoice 
His wonders to unfold. 


The smallest cloudlet wrecked in distant 
storms, 
That wanders homeless through the summer 


skies 
Is reckoned in His purposes, and forms 
One of His argosies. 


Where the perpetual mountains patient wait, 
Girded with purity before His throne, 
Keeping from age to age inviolate 
Their everlasting crown— 


Where the long-gathering waves of ocean 
break 
With ceaseless music o’er untrodden sands, 
From isles that day by day in silence wake, 
From earth’s remotest lands— 


The anthem of His name shall uttered be ; 
All works created on His name shall call, 

And laud and bless His holy name, for He 
Hath pleasure in them all. 

—Sunday Magazine. 


ITEMS. 


THE Mormon missionaries who have been 
trying to make proselytes in Germany are to 
be expelled the country. 

THE first electric railway, now working in 
the neighborhood of Beriin, is so satisfactory 
that a second is projected, to run to another 
district of the suburbs. 

THE Swedish government is becoming 
alarmed and contemplates legislation in view 
of the emigration, which is assuming the pro- 
portions of an exodus. Several counties are 
practically denuded of able-bodied inhabitants. 

PROFESSOR MoRsE sent the first telegraphic 
message, ‘‘What hath God wrought,’ from 
Washington to Baltimore thirty-seven years 
ago. In that time the forty miles of wire 
have grown to four hundred thousand miles 
in this country. 

In the twelve months ending Fourth mo., 
1881, our exports of merchandise were one 
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hundred and seventeen millions of dollars 
greater in value than the exports for the pre- 
ceding twelve months. The increase is at the 
rate of fifteen per cent. a 


MokrE than one hundred prominent business 
men of Boston met last week to consider the 
feasibility of holding a World’s Fair in that 
city in 1885. The result of the discussion was 
the appointment of a committee of conference, 
representing the various trades and manufac- 
turing interests of the city. 


THE Secretary of the Navy has forwarded 
to the commander of the U.S. steamer Alii- 
ance, now at Norfolk, Va., instructions to pre- 
pare his ship with despatch to proceed. on a 
cruise in search of the Jeannette, between 
Greenland, Iceland, and the coast of Norway, 
and as far north as the northern coast of 
Spitzbergen, if it is possible to get there with- 
out endangering the vessel. 


On the evening of the 24th ult. the steamer 
Victoria, of London, Ontario, with 600 pas- 
sengers on board, while returning from an 
excursion to Spring Bank, and when near the 
Cove railway bridge, at London, suddenl 
collapsed and became a total wreck, level wit 
the water’s edge. All the passengers were in- 
stantly plunged into thestream. The loss of 
life was terrible. The latest account states 
that 238 bodies have been recovered. 


On the night of the 26th ult. an earthquake 
shock was felt in the southwestern section of 
La Salle, Ills., the part of the town between 
the bluffs and the canal. The next morning, 
‘six fissures, nearly two inches wide, running 
nearly parallel northwest and southeast, for 
600 feet in length, were discovered, and the 
furnace masonry in D. E. Steiger’s factory 
was cracked in numerous places, and is esti- 

| mated to have sunk six inches.”’ 


A STATEMENT has been prepared at the 
Postoffice Department by the committee ap- 
pointed to conduct the official count, showin 

| the amount of matter mailed in the United 

| States during the year ending Twelfth month 

| lst, 1880. The total number of pieces of all 

| classes mailed during the year was 2,720,234,- 

| 252. The whole number of letters mailed dur- 
ing the year was 1,053,252,876, or an average 
of 21 for each man, woman and child in the 
United States. 


NOTICES. 


THE annual meeting of the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Colored Persons will be held at 
Home Fifth day, Sixth month 9th, at 3 P. M. 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING 

At Yarmouth, Ont., Sixth month 13th. Ar- 
rangements have been made for those wishing 
to attend it to procure railroad tickets from 
Rochester, N. Y., and Buffalo, N. Y., to St. 
Thomas, Ont., at reduced rates. From Ro- 
chester to St. Thomas and return for $5.40; 
Buffalo to St. Thomas and return, $3.90. 
Tickets to be obtained of George Schofield, 
Rochester, and ticket office of Canada South- 
ern Railroad, Buffalo, via N. Y. C. and C. 8. 
Railroads. Tickets good for 10 days from 
Sixth month 10th. BENJ. CHASE. 

| Macedon, N. Y., Fifth month 26th, 1881. 
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